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q tue Glory; a Sermon preached before the Third Re- 
ale Sys a Dutch Church of Philadelphia, February 3d, 
“SH 1939, on the occasion of the Death of Stephen Van 
: Rensselaer. By Geo. W. Bethune. 
te : ® Thus saith the Lord, let not the wise man glory in his wis- 
: ey ' gom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might; let not the 


¥ rich man glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth glory in 
oa > this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I am the 
Bier Lord, which exercise loving-kindness, judgment and righteous- 
i ness in the earth; for in these things I delight, saith the Lord.” 
—Jeremiah ix. 23, 24. 


“There hath,” saith St. Paul to the Corinthians, (Ist, 

# x13) “no temptation taken you, but such as is com. 

M «mon to man; but God is faithful, who will not suffer 

a you to be tempted above that ye are able; but with the 

temptation will also make a way of escape, that ye may 

be able to bear it. Such is the language of the Holy 

Ghost to all God’s people, assuring them that their safety 

or danger lies not in the external circumstances of their 
earthly lot, but in their faithful use or presumptuous 
neglect of God’s sufficient and abounding grace. Every 
coudition of life has its perils and its advantages; and 
the office of religion is, not to change that in which 
Providence hath placed us, but to strengthen and sanc- 
tify our hearts, that we may resist the temptations, and 
improve the opportunities of blessing, presented to us. 
~ God, in his wise and parental care of his children, may 
cause them to be placed in situations of greater or less 
trial and difficulty, that he may chasten them from pe- 
culiar infirmities of temper, or call into useful exercise 
peculiar qualities for his service; yet this consideration 
should convince us the more fully, that in “ whatever 
state we are, therewith we should be content,” and not 
murmur because our temptations seem to be greater, 
and our opportunities of serving him less, than those of 
others. The only Christian way to amend our lot is, 
by amending our heart; for with an evil heart any lot 
would bring evil, and a pious heart can make any lot 
uy _ It is impossible to escape temptation, but the 
ithfal soul will find temptations to be his friends, in 
supplying occasions of higher virtue to himself, greater 
good to the world, and more manifest glory to his God. 

_ “Blessed is the man that endureth temptation; for 
when he is tried he shall receive the crown of life, 
which the Lord hath promised to those that love him. 
Let no man say, when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
God; for God cannot be tempted of evil; neither tempt- 
eth he any man ; but every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own lust and enticed.”* It is, there- 

~ 9 fore, the glory of the Christian, and a blessed proof to 

_ the world of his divine renewal from the weakness of 

= humanity, when he stands firm amidst shocks or seduc- 

ai tions to which other men would yield; and the dis- 

‘ red soul can impute his failure and disgrace only 

to his own sinful weakness, cowardice, and folly. 

us, in the text we find neither censure nor praise 
of men who are distinguished for their wisdom, their 
| power, or their riches, because of those accidents to 
eR stheir lot; but only censure of those who make their 
| boast and dependence upon them; and praise of him 
Ke. wwho, in the midst of them all, finds his happiness and 
in the knowledge, trust, and service of his Lord. 
“Let him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord, which 

Ta Ctetcizo loving-kindness, judgment and righteousness 


—_ 





* St!" James, i. 12, 13, 14. 
No. 13—parT 1.—MARCH 26, 1839. 
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in the earth; for in these things I delight, saith the 
Lord.” 

I. The holy text takes it for granted, that 

Every man has some quality, advantage, or possession 
upon which he congratulates himself, and from which he 
expects to derive honour, safety, or happiness. 

“ There is,” says one, “a little world in every man’s 
bosom ;”? and another, who seems to have been better 
acquainted with the metaphysics of the affections than 
any uninspired writer besides, (Mrs. Hemans,) com- 
pares the soul to a universe. The world may resound 
with the fame of some extensive conqueror, or the more 
peaceful, but not less mighty exploits of some far-reach- 
ing statesman; yet the heart of the meanest soldier in 
that general’s army, or the most insignificant drudge 
who is “chained to the desk’s dead woud” in that states- 
man’s bureau, is conscious of hopes and fears, aims and 
difficulties, of which the world knows nothing, but which 
are more than all the world beside to him. There is 
not one of us, however we may be whirled about by the 
eddies which the movements of greater men cause in 
the waters of life, or are lost to the public eye, who can 
so lose the consciousness of individual existence and in- 
terests, as to retain nothing in his mind and heart 
which he values not as his own. Little as we think of' 
it, while we pursue our several ways in pursuit of ob-| 
jects which to us are paramount to all others, there is 
not one of the crowd of passengers that we meet, whose 
happiness is not as important to himself as our own is 
to us; and every dwelling of the vast city contains 
within it hearts worn with cares, and panting with 
hopes, as engrossing as those to which we would make 
all things tributary. The child that prattles in the even- 
ing on his father’s knee of the day's tiny exploits; the 
labourer, who counts his slender pittance, and meditates 
the morrow’s wants and wages; or the mother of the 





poor man’s children, busy and weary with the troubles 
and trials of her narrow household, feel each an inte- 
rest and importance perchance as great as the warrior | 
crowned by a nation’s hand with immortal laurels; the| 
giant financier, whe can make or break a nation at his) 
will; or the supreme magistrate, who seems to wield a 
nation’s destinies. Our circumstances may be various, 
but “as in water face answereth to faee, so answereth 
the heart of man to man;” and that heart, common to 
all humanity, must have something to love, to desire, 
and to depend upon; and that which holds the para- 
mount place in the heart of any man, is his glory, in the 
sense of the text. . 

But it will readily be acknowledged that, to the eye 
of God, those distinctions upon which men pride them. 
selves must seem as nothing. Wisdom, might, and 
riches, may appear great in the comparisons which our 
insect vision can make; but, when brought in contrast 
with the divine wisdom, the highest reach of human 
science must be as ignorance; with the divine power, 
the utmost stretch of human influence as weakness; 
and with the divine riches, the wealthiest of earth’s sons 
as the poorest. ‘“ Behold,” saith the prophet, “ the na- 
tions are counted as the small dust of the balance; 
behold, he taketh up the isles as a very little thing.” 

It is, therefore, not only to those distinguished far 
above their fellows for wisdom, and power, and riches, 
that the voice of God here speaks; but to all, command- 
ing and inviting each of us, my hearers, to glory in the 

understanding and knowledge of the Lord, who exer- 
igre loving-kindness, judgment and righteousness in 

e earth; and to place our dependence upon his care, 
and derive our happiness from his word alone. It was 
in obedience to such instruction that the apostle learned 








to say, “God forbid that I should glory, save in the 


cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” And again, 
“Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” 

II. The text specifies three things which men are 
especially apt to glory in, to the neglect and dishonour 
of God ; wisdom, power, and riches. 

_ Wisdom is named first, as naturally the strongest. 
For, considering wisdom here to mean a man’s reason 
and acquired opinions, there is nothing the pride of which 
he will give up more reluctantly. It was shame of ig- 
norance, though innocent, and a desire of knowledge, 
though forbidden, that betrayed our first parents into 
sin; and, notwithstanding that they had the express de- 
claration of their divine Creator and Friend that. ruin 
would be the consequence of their transgression, they 
set up their opinion in opposition to his; and, yieldin 
to the advice of the tempter, because it flattered their 
undue wishes, they periled the happiness of a world 
upon their judgment, and lost it. 

It is notoriously true of men, that they would rather 
be suspected of knavery than called fools. It is long 
before we learn, by bitter experience, to give credit to 
the advice of our elders, who counsel us to avoid the 
plausible, but the deceptive, and pursue the difficult, but 
the true, paths to worldly comfort and prosperity. We 
have daily instances of men so infatuated with their own 
folly, that they run zealously on in pursuit of ends which 
all the world bas themselves see can never be attained. 
Upon no other’principle than this proud confidence of 
men in their own reasons, which makes them unwilling 
to confess themselves in the wrong, or acknowledge the 
superior prudence of others, can we account for the vast 
variety of conflicting opinions about matters which a 
candid and unbiased judgment might settle at once. 
How seldom it is that the most elaborate controversy 
has any other effect upon the minds of the disputants 
but to make them more obstinate in holding to their 
original convictions? . Yet the listener to the argument 
may see that one, perhaps both, must be in the wrong. 
Indeed, it is accounted the highest proof of a noble mind, 
that it can bear to be persuaded contrary to its previous 
judgment; and none but he who has gone deep into 
science has made the discovery, that “ he knuweth no- 
thing as he ought to know.” For this reason our Sa- 
viour has insisted that the first lesson in the school of 
the Holy Ghost is, to “ become as little children,” laying 
aside all prejudice and preconceived notions of what re- 
ligion ought to be, that we may receive “the wisdom 
from above puro” and unadulterated into honest hearts; 
and the apostle declares, that not many “wise” are 
called to the rich rewards of faith. 

It is a lamentable and criminal folly which encourages 
aman to suppose that he can learn nothing from the 
judgment and experience of his fellow-men, and that he 
is an infallible pronouncer of the truth in all doubtful 
matters ; and which stoops to any meanness of sophistry 
(for there is nothing so mean as pride), and perversion 
of fact, to avoid a defeat, or gain a victory in argument, 
at the expense of the truth. But it becomes a profane re- 
bellion against the supremacy of the Divine Mind, when 
we refuse to receive the truth of the divine teachings, be- 
cause we cannot comprehend all things in our puny 
grasp, and heap Pelion upon Ossa, that we may scale 
the heavens to seat our reason upon the throne of the 
Almighty. It isa most desperate pride that has plea- 
sure in opposing truths given to guide us toward heaven, 
and exults in a doubt which is the fore-shadowing of 
damnation. The knowledge of God’s creatures, as un- 
folded to us by the researches of science, may indeed be 
valuable, but the study of nature comes to a miserable 
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end when it leads us from the worship and trust of na- 
ture’s God. If we think for a moment of the many con- 
tingencies against which no human foresight can pro- 
vide, and that all events and consequences are the results 
of the Divine will, we should at once see that there is 
no safety in any knowledge but the knowledge of God’s 
favour, and the assurance of his love. 

Pride of “ power” is another common vice of the hu- 
man heart. 

It is commonly said, that no man is free from the lust 
of ambition, though it may show itself differently in dif- 
ferent persons ; and hence we are t d to consid 
it a proof of greatness when men are able to sway the 
services or wills of many. The excitement of childish 
sports, of the chase, of horsemanship, varies-not in its 
essential qualities from the excitement which urges on 
the politician in the endeavour after office and rule, The 
mind of one man may fit him for the contest upon a 
larger scale; but every other is struggling, with perhaps 
equal earnestness, in his little circle. The insatiate con- 
queror, who ascended to imperial power by trampling 
upon his country’s liberty, spoke not for himself, but for 
human nature, when he said, “ It were better to be first 
in a village, than second at Rome ;” and the lowest syco- 
phant at the footstool of power fawns at his master’s feet 
that he may win the right of looking down with assump- 
tion upon some yet more abject slave. How intoxicat- 
ing is this pride we see in 





“the fantastic tricks of brief authority ;” 


and the praise we award to those who can bear the giddy 
elevation of human power with a calm brain and an un- 
changed heart, proves how high a virtue we consider 
theirs to be. 

Bat what pinnacle of fame is there so high that God 
may not cast us down from it into as remarkable a ruin? 
What occasion is there for boast, when he who rules 
the tides of ocean, and ‘reins the sterms of heaven, and 
guides the planets in their spheres, bolds us in his grasp? 
At his word the sceptre falls from:the monarch’s nerve- 
less hand ; tle pestilence sweeps armies to the dust, and 
the sea whelms navies by its foaming spray. Yet if He 
be our friend, and his everlasting arms be around our 
souls, how safe, how superior to every chance are we? 
Well may he glory “ who glorieth in the Lord!” 

“ Let not the rich man glory in his riches.” 

If the pride of wisdom be ‘the most natural, and the 

ride of power the most intoxicating, the pride of wealth 
Sa come to be the most general; perhaps from the rea- 
son that the accumulation of wealth is thought to be a 
proof of talents, and can pay the price of power. As it 
is, the Scriptures are emphatic in warning us against the 
deceitfulness of riches, and the many temptations which 
riches bring with them. ‘“ [ow hardly,” saith the Sa- 
viour, “can a rich man enter into the kingdom of God! 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye ofa needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 
With men it is impossible, but with God all things are 
possible.” 

Riches are dangerous in their pursuit. What false- 
hoods—veiled, I know, in allowed phrases, yet not the 
less falsehoods—daily pass between buyer and seller ? 
What tricks and base contrivances abound daily on every 
hand, to enable one man to reap profit at another’s ex- 
pense? What artificial means are conjurcd up to inflate 
credit beyond its honest proportions, each one lending 
himself to the general fraud, in the hope of reaping per- 
sonal gain? What care in the drafling of deeds, what 
nicety in the statement of contracts, to keep honourable 
men from defrauding honourable men? A few pages of 
your statute books are sufficient to prescribe the pains 
and penalties of murder, and outrage, and theft, and 
forgery, and incendiarism ; but what libraries of law, to 
settle questions which the cupidity and grasping dis- 
honesty of those who shrink from vulgar roguery sug- 
gest? Imperial Rome, in the worst days of her vice, 
had more voluptuous and beastly excesses; but never, 
do I believe, could she have exhibited such eold-blooded 
craft, and guile, and grinding cruelty, as would be re- 
vealed if the mysteries of modern iniquity were laid bare 
to the sight. 

As they are dangerous in pursuit, so are they danger- 
ous in possession. The facilities of luxurious indulgence, 
the means of veiling secret profligacy, the pride of empty 
display, flattered by the arts of the parasite, the removal 
of any scnse of immediate dependence upon the provi- 
dence of God in honest toil, the fondness they engender 
for a world where the heart has so much to cling to, all 
unfit the rich man, if he be not sustained by unusual 
grace, for the service of God upon earth and the prepara- 
tion of his soul for eternity. 

Never, perhaps, did the Just of gold rule the world 
more despotically, or were the hearts of men in greater 


danger from its influence than now. The lance of the 
warrior, and the might of the statesman, are all in bond- 
age to the banker’s pen. A few Jewish money-changers 
now decide the destinies of Europe, and in our own land, 
where the harvests of freedom were sown by the frugal 
hands of our simple ancestors, the interests of our nation 
are estimated by dollars and cents. It is not the vice of 
one party or another, but of the nation, and of the world. 
Every thing is reduced to the mean scale of a low utili- 
tarianism ; and all our busiest enquiries are complica- 
tions of the craving question, “ What shall we eat, what 
shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” 
Some theorists may boast of this as the march of civilisa- 
tion, and point exultingly to the white banner of peace 
planted by the hand of a more cunning avarice of gain. 
Advantage may redound from it, I believe, but I question 
whether it were not better to live free in the forest chase 
than to be the slaves of sordid pelf; or to die in the 
bloody battle than to live a life in death, bound up by the 
next moment's price. It matters little, if gold be our 
idolatry, whether we mould it into the giant statue, or 
stamp it into coin. 

I speak not disparagingly of honest industry. Com- 
merce has been the nurse of freedom and religious tolera- 
tion. The first men who rose from the people to take 
hereditary power by the throat, were those who had 
learned freedom from the pure waves and free winds of 
that ocean which bore their freighted barks. The necessity 
of labour is man’s privilege, as well as punishment; and 
the sweat-drops on the brow of honest toil I hold more 
precious than the jewels of.a ducal coronet. But I have 
the conscience of every hearer with me in saying, that 
mere living is not the end of life. 

Death will soon dissolve all our contracts, vitiate all 
our engagements, and cancel all our bonds. Where then 
will be his glory who has gloried only in his riches? In 
the eternal world there is a true wealth and an abiding 
treasure; but he alone will inherit it who “ understand- 
eth and knoweth me, saith the Lord,” and hath made my 
love and favour his glory and his gain. 

III. Glorying in the Lord is not incompatible with the 
i » power, or riches. 





" The highest glory of man, in this life, is to be the 


instrument of God’s “loving-kindness, judgment, and 
righteousness ;” and none can be said “to knew him” 
aright, or “ understand” the beauty of his character, who 
strives not to imitate him in the exercise of those ad- 
mirable attributes. 

If, then, any degree of wisdom be ours, it is our high 

privilege to use it in the advancement of his glory, and 
the best good of our fellow-men; and the more wisdom 
we possess, the greater is our faculty for that blessed 
end. 
If we have any degree of power, or influence in so- 
ciety, (and none of us is without some,) it is our high 
privilege to use that influence for the vindication of the 
Redeemer’s name, and the guidance of our fellow-men 
in the way to glory; and the greater our influence, the 
more efficient our example and zeal may be. 

If we have any degree of riches, it is our privilege, by 
a heavenly alchemy, to turn the dross that perisheth into 
eternal and incorruptible treasures, which shall fill the 
treasury of God with the priceless jewels of ransomed 
souls; and the greater our riches, the greater means we 
have for doing good in Christ’s most holy name. 

Certainly earth hath no nobler spectacle (and it is one 
angels leave heaven to contemplate,) than that of a good 
man preserving, amidst the temptations of wisdom, and 
power, and riches, his humble trust in God his Saviour, 
as his highest glory, and his delight in serving his fellow 
men as his next chiefest good. His is a wisdom the most 
ignorant must venerate, a power the most malicious must 
approve, and a wealth which envy itself would hardly dare 
to steal. 

This wisdom and power and riches may be attained 
by us all. For, though our learning may be poor, our 
influence narrow, and our means small, he that “ glorieth 
in knowing and serving the Lord” hath done his duty, 
when he hath done, through Divine grace, what he could. 


Of such Christian excellence a rare example has just 
been completed, by the translation to heaven of that vene- 
rable man whose hands laid the corner-stone of this 
house of the Lord; and whose zeal, and prayers, and 
benefactions, have long blessed that communion of saints 
to whose order it belongs. 

“It -were a violation of Christian gratitude, an injustice 
to the world, and a refusal to give glory to God, if 
sad tidings of the death of Srerwzn Van RenssEvarr fe- 
ceived no notice from this pulpit. It is no sin to do 
honour to him when dead whom God honoured.so much 
when living. ‘The memory of his virtues is the precious 





inheritance the grace of Christ has permitted him to 





leave for the comfort of the chur ge: 
loss a vacuum no living man pg pho a 
their praise will redound to Him he : 
en ae his own, and crowned his hoary head 
with the snows of more than se i 
~~ of righteousness. — i 
dare not pronounce his eulogin Bi: 
knew him not; for the simple truth valet 5 
like extravagant panegyric. But were | Ps Py 
who met him in his daily walk, witnessed his’ Fy 
gentle life, saw his high station adorned he. 
childlike simplicity, and knew, by the Constant gtp 
of benevolence which flowed from it, that hi 
- at his 
a fountain of love to God and man, my wa 
would seem cold, and my strongest testimonies f 
their sense of his character. Yet there is one hers, 
had the honoured office of his pastor and friend {op 
years; whose heart is bearing me witness that if; 
man walked in the footsteps of the lowly Jeous, Pp 
about doing good,” it was Stephen Van Rengselees™ 
‘Born to a large inheritance, the increasi ey 
of the country poured wealth in upon him, until he 
cume, with the exception, perhaps, of one indiyidust- 
richest man in the land; and wearing, by the coma: 
consent of all around him, the only hereditary itle k 
in the nation, he swayed an influence wider ; 
other private citizen possessed. Cautious, but x 
and frank, but never rash; without the qualiti 
genius or depth of learning, he had a judgment sing 
larly clear and correct, and a pure common sénse ‘eit 
rarely failed to guide him in duties which his conens 
loved. Surrounded by grateful dependents and fess 
ate friends, though there could not be wanting thosss 
would have preyed upon his abounding fortunes, hy 
gone to his grave without an enemy. mS 
The beauty of his wisdom was his guilelessnegs, 
strength of his power was his goodness, and the ah 
dance of his wealth his vast benevolence. at 
His greatness was like that of a noble tree, pl 
the river of the water of life, spreading wide its 
ing arms to overshadow all who needed refuge, 
yielded perennial fruits, and “ whose leaf never fade 
His bounty was not the occasional and noisy gushes 
ostentatious pride, but silent, secret, and gentle as] 
dew, refreshing far and near, yet with a kindly ean 
the lowliest herb of the field, healing but never wound 
the heart it blessed; while every drop glistened in: 
light of the Sun of Righteousness, and was exh 
heaven. g 
Early called to take a part in the councils of hi 
and afterward of his country, his voice was never. 
in the stormy debate, when men forgot their country 
contests for personal fame; but his steady vote Was 
ways recorded in behalf of the whole people. He low 
his country more than himself. When war th 
on our coast and frontier, he left the comforts of { 
sweetest home that ever enclosed a loving family, and 
a general of the highest grade, served through the 
campaign as patiently and steadily as the lowest cilia 
in the ranks of that militia who baffled and beat bag 
the veteraus of many wars. 
An elder in the church of his fathers, he 
count it his best honour to serve the followers of 
and when a member of ecclesiastical courts, a8 he f 
quently was, he never shrank from any labour, nor 
came “weary in well-doing.” It may safely be-sax 
the church he so much loved, approaching as it 
more nearly than any other, the order of the 
age, became dearer and yet dearer to his heart as] 
drew near his end. ey 
Yet sect could not confine the charity of his‘ 
We dare not claim him as wholly our own. He belomg 
to Christianity, to the world, because he belonged 4of 
and his Christ; and never was his aid sought im 
cause of benevolence, morals, or piety, (and the 
tions were as constant as the. day, and numer 9. 
hours,) that his answer was not that of the “ 
giver,” whom “ the Lord loves.” 
But it was in his home that the Christian s D 
radiantly and sweetly, where his gentle spirit foondt 
lightful fellowship with the innocence of children,’ 
the quiet loveliness of kindred affection. The guest 
crossed that threshold forgot he was a.st 
though poor, amidst all the appliances of uncott 
wealth felt only that he was at home. Alas fort 
reaved hearts within that dwelling which knows him 
more! God comfort them ! oo 
Long suffering had chastened his spirit..to 
heavenly purity, and they who “marked the pe 
beheld the upright,” saw that “the end of that mama 
peace.” In the midst of his affectionate childe 


* The Rev. Provost Ludlow. 4 
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Be sas wife, within the hall where the servant 
or ee. of man ever found an unfeigned web 
‘ae, his venerable head fell gently upon his bosom. He 
even in Jesus. fis flesh shall rest in hope, but 
writ is now singing the song in heaven he loved to 
eon earth. He “rests from his labours, and his 
orks have followed him.” 
snot deny that the heart of the man has swelled 
s iide of the preacher's sorrow for his loss, and joy for 
fs mption ; but I need not ask you to pardon these 
sstans of honest affection. I can never be called to 
sk of sach another. When shall we find another his 
? When again will so many good men weep for a 
? loved him as a friend, a father, and a coun- 
“ie: but all who knew him as it was my privilege to 
cw him, loved him with the same affection. Yet 
=e should we all love and imitate him, as one who, 
and blessed above the ordinary lot of men, 
aelaried not in wisdom, or power, or riches, but in this, 
Wat he understood and knew the Lord, who exerciseth 
sing-kindness, and judgment, and righteousness in the 
sat ;” and was of the number of those in whom the 
for Christ’s sake, hath great delight. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Dr. J. K. Mitchell’s Poems.—It is rarely 
a professional man, absorbed in the ardu- 
‘gus duties attendant upon his calling, has time 
No devote himself successfully to the muses. 
"When we find, therefore, a medical practitioner 
Igho, in addition, is much occupied by a course 
‘of laborious and successful public lectures, put- 
‘fing forth a volume of even respectable poetry, 
we are prepared to pardon his defects, if he 
donot soar to “ the highest heaven”’ of inven- 
~ Doctor Mitchell has certainly some of the 
‘elements of a true poet, and occasionally in his 
Jatger poem, entitled “ Indecision,” there are 
‘thoughts and images clothed in highly beauti- 
fol language, but we meet again with verses 
hich exhibit too much labour, and in which 
Pthe very effort to preduce a rhyme has turned 
very respectable prose into middling poetry, 
if, then, the term poetry can be applied. What 
shall we say to such lines as these 7— 


~ Bat fortane’s fickle, not in smiles alone; 
A ray of joy may light her darkest frown. 


At the word, his whistle clear, 
Broke the dread silence of the distant air. 


We will not multiply examples, for it is un- 
deniable that the verse which is most perfectly 
| aceording to rule is uniformly the most disa- 
“greeable, and we think Dr. Mitchell has some- 
times felt his pen so fettered by an imaginary 
‘standard of perfection, as to have occasionally 
spoiled a happy idea in the attempt to dress it 
‘in a proper garb. He might have advanta- 
-geously imitated Milton, who, beyond compe- 
tition the greatest writer of epic verse of whom 
our language can boast, learned as he was both 
‘in metres and music, and with the finest appre- 
hension for harmony, evidently composed with- 
"out rule, and trusted to his ear alone for those 
F exquisite cadences with which, from his Lyci- 
“das to his Paradise Regained, all his poems 
“abound. Shakspeare most assuredly wrote with- 
_ ut-any reference to rule; he trusted to his ear, 
and produced the finest dramatic verse in the 
/world. We are speedily tired of lines: where 


| the meaning invariably’ ends with the tenth! 


syllable; and if we admit this, and’ allow the 
Poet to terminate his periods in the middle or 
in any other part of: the. line, where. is his' pri- 
Mulege to cease? Verse, in itsown nature, 

‘nothing: but‘ regularity, and any kind 


agreeable, must be just as legitimate as any 
other. It might be rash, perhaps, to depart 
altogether from familiar models; but to insist 
that certain lines, with certain accents, should 
alone be held up as models, because they pro- 
duce a good effect among othets of a different 
modulation, is preposterous. 

A truce, however, to criticisms on poetry, 
till this kind of ware is inore marketable. 
Let us introduce a favourable specimen of the 
work before us (fresh from the press of Carey 
& Hart). 


THE SONG OF THE PRAIRIE. 


O, fiy to the prairie, sweet maiden with me, 
*Tis as green and as wild and as wide as the sea, 
O'er its soft silken bosom the summer winds glide, 
And wave the wild grass in its billowy pride. 


The fawns in the meadow-ficlds feurlessly play ; 
Away to the chase, lovely maiden, away ; 
Bound, bound to thy courser, the bison is near, 
And list to the tramp of the light-footed deer. 


Let Mexicans boast of their herds and their steeds, 
A bold prairie hunter no shepherd boy needs, 

For bisons like clouds overshadow the place, 

And wild spotted coursers invite to the chase, 


O, softly as thine on thy carpeted hall, 

Is heard the light foot of the courser to fall, 

Where the flower studded grass no impression receives 
From irontess hoofs as they bound from the leaves. 


Let England exult in her dogs and her chase, 

O what's a king’s park to this limitless space? 
Where the green of the fields and the blue of the skies 
In the far distance meeting, commingle their dies. 


The farmer looks proudly on grasses and grain, 

Yet he sows them with labour and reaps them with 
pain 

But here the deep soil no exertion requires, 

Enriched by the ashes and cleared by the fires. 


The woodsman delights in his trees and his shade, 
But see, there’s no sun on the cheek of his maid; 
His flowers ure blighted, his blossoms lvok pale, 
And mildew is riding his vaporous gale. 


Hurrah for the prairie! no blight on iis breeze, . 

No mist from the mountains, no shadow from trees, 
It steals, incense-loaded, that gale fram the west, 
As bees from the prairie-rose fly to the nest, 


Then fly to the prairie, sweet maiden, with me, 
The vine and the prairie-rose cluster for thee ; 
And, hailing the moon in the prairie-propt sky, 
The mocking-bird echoes the katy-did’s cry. 
There is nothing to cloy in the wilds of the west, 
Each day has its pleasure, each evening its zest. 


Our toil is a pastime, our rifles afford 
The joy of the chase and the food fur the board. 


Ho, ho for the prairie! oh follow me thither, 

Love’s flowers await thee, but never to wither, 

No wretches to envy, no lords to deny, 

No gossips to slander, no neighbours to pry. 

We struggle not there the heart's impulse to hide, 
Love leaps like the fount from the crystal rock’s side; 
And strung as its adamant, pure as its spring, 
Waves wildly in sunbeams his rose-coloured wing. 


We have no hesitation in declaring this to 
be poetry. 

A number of miscellaneous poems follow, a 
few of which, had we acknowledged their pa- 
ternity, we should have been wise in suppress- 
ing. Some “Sacred Poetry” concludes the vo- 
lume; we have space for the following only:— 


ON THE DEATH OF A PIOUS FRIEND, 


If friends must leave us for the tomb, 
And make our hearfs ‘all lonely hero, 
It ‘is a sunbeam ’mid the’ 
To shed alone affection’s tear ; 


To weep, in hope, for those who die, 
The tear of tempered grief to shed, 
To see the grave reflect the sky, 





Or degree of regularity that’ is found’ to be 


. 
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And view the angel, in the dead, 


“ fond ornament stoke pris 

weet images o ness tried, 

Of passions quelled, of sorrows borne, 
Of honour strongly fortified. : 


Oh, such ry pricf if ori 
» Such Wy grief, if grief must be, 
With ont let me mingle bliss ; 
And, on the dart that wounds me, see 
The balm that medicates distress. 


The doctor indicates in his preface, that as 
letters are not his profession, and he depends 
not upon public taste for subsistence or fame, 
he will not feel the anxiety for the success of 
his work which those must, who look to author- 
ship for support; he need have little anxiety 
for its favourable reception where he is best 
known and appreciated ; the misfortune is, the 
world cares little for poetry nowadays. 


The Patroon.—The sermon, or rather the 
essay we publish to-day from the pen of the 
Rev. Dr. Bethune, will be acceptable to a large 
part of the reading community. Its appearance 
in these columns affords us a favourable oppor- 
tunity of saying that a volume from the same 
beautiful and fertile pen is now in press in this 
city. We beg to commend the following pro- 
spectus to the immediate action of our friends: 


FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT, 
OR 
TRUE CHRISTIANITY. 
By G. W. Bethune. 


“If these things be in you and abound, Sg gw you that 
you shall be neither barren nor unfruitful in knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”—JI Peter, i. 8. 


This work will consist of a series of essays suggested 
by Galatians v. 22, 23, the substance of which was pre- 
sented to Dr. Bethune’s congregation in the form of dis. 
courses, intended to illustrate the evidences of regenera- 
tion, and the vital connection between true virtue und 
true Christianity. 


At the request of some members of the church, Dr. 
Bethune has kindly consented to their publivation, and 
has arranged them in a manner better suited to the 
press. 

It is respectfully requested by the publisher, that per- 
sons desirous of possessing or circulating this book, will 
forward their orders immediately, as the number of 
copies printed will be strictly proportioned to the num. 


ber subscribed for. 
pages 


It is expected to form a volume of about 240 
octavo, and will be furnished to subscribers at one 

and fiftyieents a copy—printed on fine paper, and bound 
in muslin. or sheep. 
HARRISON HALL, 


No. 72 South Fourth Street. 


Miss Martineau is sadly “cut up”’ in the last 
London Quarterly Review (for January), just 
republished here. We cannot say she does 
not deserve it. 


Mrs. Siddons.—The life of Mathews con- 
tains some curious and amusing anecdotes. 
The following is an abridged account of a ludi- 
crous story of Mrs. Siddons’s performance at 
Leeds. On one excessively hot evening, this 
great actress, while behind the scenes, exhaust- 
ed by thirst, desired to have some porter. Her 
dresser despatched a boy in t haste “ to 
bring some beer for Mrs. Siddons,” at the 
same time charging him to be quick, as she 
was about to go on the stage. In the mean 
time, the play of course proceeded ; the boy, 
on his return, looked in vain for Mrs. Siddons. 
She had: gone on with her part; and the scene- 
shifter, to. whom he applied, pointed to her 
where she was treading the boards in death-like 
solemnity as Lady Macbeth, in the sleep-walk- 
ing scene. To the surprise and horror of all 
the performers the’ boy; with the frothing por- 
ter-pot in his hand, promptly walked up to her 
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and offered it. Her distress may be imagined. 
She attempted to wave him away, in her grand 
manner, without effect; but the absurdity had 
now caught the general eye. The people be- 
hind the scenes, by dint of beckoning, stamp- 
ing, and calling in half-audible whispers, at 
length succeeded in getting him away, spilling, 
however, part of the beer in his exit. But the 
audience were in roars of laughter, which no- 
thing could quell for some minutes. 


“ The Women of England, their Social Du- 
ties and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis, late 
Sarah Stickney.’’ This valuable new work has 
been issued by D. Appleton & Co. of New 
York, and we pronounce it decidedly the best 
production of the author. Though written for, 
and adapted to, the condition of the “ Women 
of England” in most of its parts, it is suited 
generally to the state of our population, and 
it deserves from them an attentive perusal. 
Rarely do we see in the same number of pages 
an equal amount of good sense, combined with 
practical observations and a spirit of interest 
in the subject. 


So much do we approve the contents of this 
neat little volume, that we know not how bet- 
ter to occupy some of our space than by ex- 
tracting from it some of the most striking re- 
marks. We have penciled almost every page, 
and not knowing what to omit, it is all so 
good, we shall defer till next week what our 
columns will not contain this. 


EXCERPTS 
FROM 
“THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND.” 


In other countries, where the domestic lamp is volun- 
tarily put out, in order to allow the women to resort to 
the opera or the public festival, they are not only care- 
less about their home comforts, but necessarily igno- 
rant of the high degree of excellence to which they 
might be raised. In England there is a kind of science 
of good household management, which, if it consisted 
merely in keeping the house respectable in its physical 
character, might be left to the effectual working out of 
hired hands; but, happily fur the women of England, 
there is a philosophy in this science, by which all their 
highest and best feelings are called into exercise. Not 
only must the house be neat and clean, but it must be 
so ordered as to suit the tastes of all, as far as may be, 
without annoyance or offence to any. Not only must a 
constant system ef activity be established, but peace 
must be preserved, or happiness will be destroyed. Nut 
only must elegance be called in, to adorn and beautify 
the whole, but strict integrity must be maintained by 
the minutest calculation as to lawful means, and self, 
and self-gratification, must be made the yielding point 
in every disputed case. Not only must an appearance 
of outward order and comfort be kept up, but around 
every domestic scene there must be a strong wall of con- 
fidence, which no internal suspicion can undermine, no 
external enemy break through. 

Good household management, cenducted on this plan, 
is indeed a science well worthy of attention. It com- 
prises so much, as to invest it with an air of difficulty 
on the first view; but no woman can reasonably com- 
plain of incapability, because nature has endowed the 
sex with perceptions so lively and acute, that where be- 
nevolence is the impalse, and principle the foundation 
upon which they act, experience will soon teach them 
by what means they may best accomplish the end they 
have in view. 

They will soon learn, by experience, that selfishness 
produces selfishness, that indolence increases with every 
hour of indulgence, that what is left undone because it 
is difficult to-day, will be doubly difficult to-morrow; 
that kindness and compassion, to answer any desirable 
end, must one be practical, the other delicate, in its na- 
ture; that affection must be kept alive by ministering 
to its necessities ; and, above all, that religion must be 
recommended by consistency of character and conduct. 

It is the strong evidence of truths like these, wrought 
out of their daily experience, and forced upon them as 
principles of action, which renders the women of Eng- 





land what they are, or rather were, and which fits them 
for becoming able instruments in the promotion of pub- 
lic and private good; for all mast allow, that it is to 
the indefatigable exertions and faithful labours of women 
of this class, that England chiefly owes the support of 
some of her noblest and most benevolent institutions; 
while it is to their unobtrusive and untiring efforts that 
the unfortunate and afflicted often are indebted for the 
only sympathy—the only kind attention that ever reaches 
their obscure abodes, or diffuses cheerfulness and com- 
fort through the solitary chambers of suffering and sick- 
ness—the only aid that relieves the victims of penury 
and want—the only consolation that ever visits the de- 
solate and degraded in their wretchedness and despair. 

There are flowers that burst upon us, and startle the 
eye with the splendour of their beauty; we gaze until 
we are dazzled, and then turn away, remembering no- 
thing but their gorgeous hues. There are others that 
refresh the traveller by the sweetness they diffuse—but 
he has to search for the source of his delight. He finds 
it embedded amongst green leaves; it may be less lovely 
than he anticipated, in its form and culour, but, ch ! how 
welcome is the memory of that flower, when the even- 
ing breeze is again made fragrant with its perfume. 

It is thus that the unpretending virtues of the female 
character force themselves npon our regard, so that the 
woman herself is nothing in comparison with her attri- 
butes, and we remember less the celebrated belle, than 
her who made us happy. 

The domestic woman, moving in a comparatively 
limited circle, is not necessarily confined to a limited 
number of ideas, but can often expatiate upon subjects 
of mere local interest with a vigour of intellect, a fresh- 
ness of feeling, and a liveJiness of fancy, which create 
in the mind of the uninitiated stranger a perfect longing 
to be admitted into the home associations from whence 
are derived such a world of emusement, and so unfailing 
a relief from the severer duties of life. 

It is net from the acquisition of ideas, but from the 
application of them, that conversation derives its chicfest 
charm. Thus an exceedingly well informed talker may 
be indescribably tedious; while one who is comparatively 
ignorant, as regards mere facts, having brought to bear, 
upon every subject contemplated, a lively imagination 
combined with a sound judgment, and a memory stored, 
not only with dates and historical events, but with strong 
and clear impressions of familiar things, may rivet the 
attention of his hearers, and startle them, for the time, 
into a distinetness of impression which imparts a degree 
of delightful complacency both to his hearers and to the 
entertainer himself. 

No one can be farther than the writer of these pages 
from wishing to point out as objects of laudable emula- 
tion those domestic drudges, who, because of some affi- 
nity between culinary operations and the natural tone 
and character of their own minds, prefer the kitchen to 
the drawing-room—of their own free choice employ their 
whole lives in the constant bustle of providing for mere 
animal appetite, and waste their ingeauity in the crea- 
tion of new wants and wishes, which all their faculties 
again are taxed tqsupply. This class of individuals 
have, by a sad mistake in our nomenclature, been called 
useful, and hence, in some degree, may arise the un- 
popular reception which this valuable word is apt to 
meet with in female society. 

It does not require much consideration to perceive 
that these ure not the women to give a high moral tone 
to the national character of England ; yet so entirely do 
human actions derive their dignity or their meanness 
from the motives by which they are prompted, that it is 
no violation of truth to say, the most servile drudgery 
may be ennobled by the self-sacrifice, the patience, the 
cheerful submission to duty, with which it is performed. 
Thus a high-minded and intellectual woman is never 
more truly great than when willingly and judiciously 
performing kind offices for the sick; and much as may 
be said, and said justly, in praise of the public virtues 
of women, the voice of nature is so powerful in every 
human heart, that, could the question of superiority on 
these two points be universally proposed, a respanse 
would be heard throughout the world in favour of wo- 
man in her private and domestic character. 


‘im —_ 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING. 
Having a very complete assortment of Type 
for Book or Pamphlet Printing, and now in 
operation steam presses, the subscriber is pre- 
pared to executé any kind of printing, in a 
satisfactory manner, at this office. 
A. WALDIE. 
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